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DIPLOMACY DE LUXE. 

BT M. HONDA. 

Colonel Roosevelt was characterized by a Japanese Pro- 
fessor .of International Law as "a great but dangerous person 
fond of war." This gave the American press an occasion of 
commenting, favorably or otherwise, both upon the ex-President 
and the professor's country. The propounder of " Big-stickism " 
is so popular the world over that even to abuse him is a kind of 
tribute to his marvellous qualities. Nor was Dr. Terao the only 
Japanese professor to criticise Mr. Roosevelt's personality. Dr. 
Tnouye, Professor of Philosophy in the Imperial University of 
Tokio, denounced his African hunting before the Humane 
Society of Japan. Certainly the animals slaughtered by 
the fierce American must have thought he was more than 
" dangerous and warlike." To kill, not from necessity, or for 
practical or scientific utility, but primarily as a pastime, and then 
to make proud trophies of the horns and hoofs of the poor victims 
— is this a pursuit worthy of a mighty peacemaker of the world 
and an acknowledged champion of Western civilization? 

For all that has been said and will be said by his friends and 
foes, no one can deny that Mr. Eoosevelt is the typical American, 
impersonating the aspirations, possibilities, tendencies and re- 
quirements of his country. It is as such and as an international 
politician that his sayings and doings concern us Japanese, more 
directly than as a Guildhall orator or big-game shooter. In so 
far as it affects the welfare of Japan and the Far East, it is 
our right, as well as our privilege, to measure the dimensions of 
his diplomacy. 

When the school question and the labor problem seemed to 
threaten the traditional friendship between the United States 
and Japan, President Roosevelt tried to frighten the Californians 
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into observing treaty obligations. He assumed the attitude of 
resorting to armed force, if necessary, to make the will of the 
Federal Government obeyed by a recalcitrant State. Upholders 
of the old doctrine of State autonomy must certainly have thought 
their Chief Executive a dangerous and warlike person, whereas 
Japan could not be sufficiently grateful to this mighty Daniel 
born again. In a later stage of this unfortunate situation he 
expressed his genuine fear of Japan's armed invasion to a mem- 
ber of another Government, with whom he sat in consultation 
over the Japanese immigration question. Just before starting for 
Africa, though no longer as President, he gave the world to under- 
stand that his country or any section of it had the sovereign 
right to exclude laborers of any nationality or race, and there- 
fore should have brute force enough to enforce that right. This 
time it was Japan who began to doubt that Mr. Koosevelt was 
all peace and friendship. All the time, however, he was aiming 
at a more centralized government and bigger armaments, in which 
no other nation would fail to recognize true statesmanship. That 
nation, however, which was singled out as a means or an occasion 
to accomplish this end, whether in the name of doing justice to 
or in anticipation of an attack from that nation, could not help 
viewing this feat of diplomacy with a somewhat critical eye. 

We are told that "even if the strenuous ex-President is fond 
of war, his martial ardor has in it much of the schoolboy's irre- 
sponsibility." " Koosevelt the fighter," says another critic, " rather 
than Koosevelt the peacemaker, is the man the people admire." 
Can we not safely say, then, that the fitful outbursts of hostile 
or martial severity, which characterize the representative Amer- 
ican, also characterize the diplomatic conduct of his country; 
that occasional ungenerous and inconsiderate measure tend 
to destroy the good feeling produced by a broad, liberal, 
even altruistic attitude toward weaker nations? This style of 
diplomacy the present writer designates, for want of a better 
term, " diplomacy de luxe," in contradistinction to another kind of 
diplomacy such as that actuating Japan — the diplomacy of neces- 
sity. Of course it is an enviable distinction for a nation that 
it can afford to please or displease other peoples at will without 
incurring much risk to its own interests. But at the same time 
it is a cause for thankfulness that there are not many such truly 
independent, not interdependent, nations. 
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In .higl), broad generalizations, perhaps, the foreign policy is 
guided by the true spirit of the whole nation at a given moment; 
but is this true in matters of practical detail? Perhaps the 
country is so big or the local interests so diverse that there cannot 
be any universally recognized standard or policy. Thus the 
alarmist or the agitator gets his opportunity, urging this measure 
and that as necessary to safeguard American interests and prestige 
abroad. This patriotic admonition, in its turn, cannot be free 
from some ulterior object or individual fanaticism. Still, there 
is always a need for awakening and stimulating the central au- 
thorities. And because the loudest is heard the best, there is a 
constant danger of mediocre or worse counsel prevailing. Thus 
the nation may wake one morning to find itself plunged into a 
newspaper war. This same need of spurring on the Government 
is largely responsible for that spasmodic indulgence in unmerited 
censure, now of England, now of Germany, now of Japan. This is 
possible only in a country where a peculiar combination of circum- 
stances, moral and physical, makes its people feel sure that no 
outside Power can take serious offence with them without injuring 
itself, but that they can administer justice to the whole world 
whether the latter is willing or not to accept their authority. This 
attitude of the alarmists and agitators is that of the schoolboy 
from a wealthy but ill-regulated family. 

Diplomacy de luxe has strength and advantages altogether of 
its own. No other kind of diplomacy can possibly aspire to these. 
Diplomacy of necessity, with all its sordid commonplace, pales 
before the spectacular brilliancy of logical and rhetorical flour- 
ishes. Moreover, in Japan, an inexperienced novice, diplomacy 
of necessity has evolved not much to show, far less to boast of. 
By way of commentary on diplomacy de luxe, however, let us 
briefly survey what Japan has been doing in her international 
relations since the reopening of the country in 1854. 

Some sections of the Japanese had been gradually awakening 
to the absolute necessity of opening the door to Western inter- 
course, but they did not feel sufficiently prepared when Com- 
modore Perry knocked so forcibly. Through the lack of resisting 
power, we were then obliged to try a new national career. Though 
unwillingly done, the deed seemed highly opportune as subse- 
quent history has proved, and we all bless the memory of the man 
who forced us to do it. Peace and friendship with all nations 
vol. cxon. — no. 660. 43 
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became the national policy dictated by necessity for internal re- 
organization and development. Korea next claimed our attention 
as the standing bone of contention between China and Japan. 
To put Korea on the road to modern progress and to keep her in- 
tact as a buffer state between Japan and China became our. 
settled policy. One great aim of the Chino-Japanese war was 
to make Korea a virtually independent nation. Then Kussian 
influence was invoked both by China and Korea, and it became 
absolutely necessary for Japan to fight the northern Power for 
self-preservation. Thirty years' patient work on the part of 
Japan proved the futility of her efforts. Korea became a pro- 
tectorate and was then annexed. 

The triple intervention which wrested from Japan a substantial 
part of her victory over China rudely awoke us to a new neces- 
sity, the necessity for political friends over and above moral 
supporters. The Anglo-Japanese alliance was absolutely natural, 
as well as absolutely necessary, in view of the inevitable conflict 
with Eussia. In the midst of Portsmouth Peace negotiations we 
began to notice early signs of a revulsion of feeling toward Japan. 
Both Europe and America looked with uneasiness and foreboding 
at the sudden rise in power of the hitherto negligible nation. 
To assure and reassure the whole world of her peaceful inten- 
tions and of her necessity for friendly intercourse with all na- 
tions, Japan entered into a series of agreements and conventions 
to safeguard the status quo in the Par East. Though not uni- 
formly successful in the attempt, she has never swerved from the 
decision of making friends even of her erstwhile antagonists, 
China and Eussia. With regard to the United States, special 
pains are being taken to keep unassailed the traditional and 
unbroken friendship of a half -century, in spite of, or rather, on 
account of a little cloud of unpleasantness which has appeared 
recently on the clear horizon of American-Japanese relations. 
Whatever construction may be given by outside critics, the new 
convention between Eussia and Japan is neither more nor less 
than a tangible proof of our established policy of taking every- 
body as friend who is not an irreconcilable enemy, the only policy 
left to us if we would secure our national existence and safety. 

How much of American foreign policy falls under the category 
of diplomacy de luxe is not within the scope of this paper. Suf- 
fice it to give just one instance to illustrate the meaning of our 
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novel title. Secretary-of-State Knox's proposal for the neutral- 
ization of Manchurian railways closely followed the State De- 
partment's careful examination of, and express satisfaction with, 
the condition of things then prevailing in Manchuria. And the 
plan was submitted to Powers without previous consultation with 
the two whose consent was the only key to its realization. Did 
Mr. Knox think the Japanese part of Manchurian interests could 
be purchased at the market value of $100,000,000? Our rights 
and concessions were obtained at the outlay of ten times as many 
dollars and of 130,000 of human lives, and these rights and 
concessions Japan is entitled to retain until 1938. To safeguard 
China's sovereignty, to insure equal opportunity for all nations, 
and to establish lasting peace in the Far East — these are certainly 
very worthy objects of international statesmanship. But the 
practical statesman must first see unalterable facts as the founda- 
tion of his reasoning. Liaotung Peninsula was once formally 
ceded to Japan and then taken from her by force. Neither China 
nor any other Power prevented Russia's all but complete oc- 
cupation of Manchuria. Japan did it for her self-preservation 
at an enormous expenditure of money and blood. If any person 
thinks that eastern China could be restored to its condition be- 
fore the Cassini Convention in 1896 or before the Eusso-Japanese 
war of 1904-05, such a person is certainly anything but a prac- 
tical statesman. A man of Mr. Knox's shrewdness and ability 
must certainly have seen the impracticability of his proposal. 
If he made it for some other object, such as a judicial record 
or moral prestige, then he belongs to the class " diplomatists de 
luxe." 

Outside the responsible Oovernment there is in evidence a great 
deal of diplomacy de luxe in this country. Mr. Hearst's papers, 
for instance, are a notorious case in point. Another instance is 
furnished by individual speakers and writers, such as Congress- 
man Hobson and Mr. T. P. Millard. That there is a demand 
for their speeches and writings seems to indicate that those alarm- 
ists and agitators serve some useful purpose in the community. 
They may be promoting business interests of some kind, or 
awakening people to the need of more armaments, or chastising 
wrong-doers in the field of world politics. But the fact that they 
do their work to the apparent injury of their own country or 
somebody else's is what makes them playing-with-fire politicians. 
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What a luxury, what an unnecessary expenditure of national 
energy they indulge in ! 

Mr. Millard's recent article, for example, is a capital achieve- 
ment in belittling the State Department and raising the Japanese 
Government to a superhuman height. He gathers facts and cir- 
cumstantial evidence from what he " considers reliable sources " 
and puts them in a splendid martial array to lead up to his 
favorite theme and foregone conclusion, that, in the name of 
civilization and for American prestige and interest, Japan must 
be checked with something more effective than moral pressure. 

Yuan Shih-kai's fall, Mr. Millard declares, was a great oppor- 
tunitj 7 for Japan to press her demands on the Peking authorities. 
But he carefully, or innocently, ignores the fact that Japan 
really regretted the retirement of the great Chinese statesman. 
She knew well that, if he had continued in power, her negotia- 
tions with China would have been conducted more smoothly. 
His clear foresight on important matters would have seen the dis- 
advantage of quarrelling with Japan on minor affairs. Mr. 
Millard, again, strongly objects to Mr. Knox's acquiring his 
knowledge of Far-Eastern conditions from Mr. Wilson, Assistant 
Secretary of the State Department, who lived in Tokio many 
years and is a Pro-Japanese American. Mr. Denison, American 
adviser to the Foreign Office of the Imperial Government, also 
incurs Mr. Millard's displeasure for imparting useful knowledge 
to Mr. Wilson and thus influencing Mr. Knox indirectly. The 
State Department's request to Mr. Crane, the Minister to 
China, to proceed to his post via, Tokio was a terrible blunder, 
in this writer's judgment. No well-balanced mind, however, 
will fail to recognize the kindness and justice of consulting 
and weighing Japan's claims before an American diplo- 
matist begins to handle Far-Eastern affairs. Mr. Millard's single 
desire being that a high-handed American policy be thrust in the 
face of Japan, sympathetic consideration of the latter's position 
in Manchuria is, of course, out of the question. 

He alleges that, if Mr. Crane had gone to China through Eu- 
rope and Siberia as was originally planned, he would have dropped 
in upon the Ito-Kokovtseff meeting at Harbin and " his presence 
might have injected a new element, which, in its psychological 
effect upon the situation in the East, would have been far-reach- 
ing." Therefore, Mr. Millard laboriously infers, Japan ma- 
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noeuvred to make the American Minister to China travel through 
Tokio instead. Are the Washington officials so helpless before 
the wiles of their Tokio colleagues? Is it not saner to believe 
that the State Department had its own reasons, not Japan's, in 
asking Mr. Crane to change his route? If Mr. Crane's casual 
presence in Harbin could have frustrated the object of that 
Ilusso- J apanese conference, perhaps his magical influence might 
have saved Prince Ito from assassination ! 

The Knox proposal gave Japan a rude awakening, says the 
same writer, after a long period of easy twisting of American 
diplomacy around her fingers. It is true, Japan was puzzled by 
the contents of the proposal and the manner of its presentation. 
But whether the Tokio Government was put out or not, only 
the previous and subsequent course of action can tell. Perhaps 
this proposal proved an occasion for bringing the latest agree- 
ment with Eussia to an earlier consummation. In a similar way, 
the American- Japanese convention of 1908 was concluded soon 
after Tang Shao-yi's visit to Washington. Persistent rumors 
decided that the convention was to offset the proposed alliance 
between America and China. But hard facts reveal that a similar 
entente was set on foot by the previous Ambassador from Japan 
in the preceding year. 

On the whole, this method of attributing all appearances to 
the worst possible motive will only injure both countries con- 
cerned. Such a policy is worse than wasteful. Mr. Millard has 
convinced us that there is no altruism in diplomacy, but he has 
yet to learn that unnecessary hostility is poor diplomacy. 

National pride forbids recounting the diplomatic blunders 
Japan has scored against herself. But fairness demands ad- 
verting to a few of them, to illustrate that diplomacy of necessity 
is not always successful, as no kind of diplomacy can be, so long 
as it is handled by frail mortals. Neither are Japanese states- 
men so miraculously astute and far-seeing as Mr. Millard would 
make them. In the humiliation and consternation of the Triple 
intervention, one thought of vital importance did not occur to 
them — the thought of restoring Liaotung Peninsula to China on 
the explicit condition of not ceding or leasing that part of Man- 
churia to any power. This could have been done without much 
difficulty and would probably have forestalled future conflict with 
Eussia. We allowed the Germans to lease Kiaochou without a 
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word of protest, either to Germany or to China, in spite of the 
fact that Germany was one of the three Powers that was opposed 
to Japan's presence in continental China as prejudicial to the 
peace of the Far East. The Philippine Islands fell into the 
hands of the United States with blessings from some statesmen 
of Tokio. They said at the time that, if the Filipinos could 
not govern themselves, America surely was the best country to 
rule them and the safest to be so near Japan. What a radical 
change from the former attitude of feeble resistance to America's 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands! Now that the possession 
of the Philippines has furnished grounds for " striking the 
Oriental eyes" with a huge demonstration of American navies, 
for self-appointed diplomats to claim boldly the ;< American 
domination of the Pacific " as an Asiatic Power, for an occasion- 
al alarm of the approaching necessity for an armed opposition 
to Japan's policy in Manchuria, we deeply regret not having 
bought the islands, however onerous the burden of national debt, 
while there was such a possibility some years ago. 

To prevent misunderstanding, this point requires further ex- 
planation. Suppose Japan were a nation ten or twenty times 
richer and stronger. Suppose she came to own the Philippine 
Islands. Suppose next that circumstances forced Japan to be 
master of the Hawaiian group. Suppose, when these stepping- 
stones were acquired on the ocean, that Japan thereby was call- 
ing herself a Pacific Power, and using or talking of using that 
position of vantage for enforcing the " open door " in the United 
States for Oriental immigration, or for interfering in the affairs 
of a South- American Republic where Japan had some commercial 
or immigration interests. In these imaginary circumstances, the 
United States, without the least desire for territorial aggression, 
would certainly curse the day when she failed to buy or take the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Japan made a bad blunder of the San Francisco school episode, 
as we now view it. Eager to have her national dignity respected, 
forgetting that her sudden rise in power had caused alarm and 
suspicion even in the most friendly nation, altogether too much 
fuss was made of an insignificant, local affair. As a result, 
America suspected Japan of evil designs, first on American 
wealth, then on her oversea possessions, and finally on Manchurian 
provinces. Through a quick sxiccession of understandings and 
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agreements with European and American Powers, Japan earned 
China's nervous suspicion as to whether all these diplomatic 
instruments were not really directed against herself. Our high- 
handed policy in the Tatsu Maru incident and in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Antung-Mukden railway has alienated China to some 
extent, after sincere efforts had been made on both sides toward 
rapprochement on the ground of cultural and racial affinity. 

A third kind of foreign policy, which may tentatively be called 
"truckling diplomacy," is represented by China — the diplomacy 
of appealing to a- third Power for protection or interference in 
order to check the influence of the second. This policy followed 
in a minor scale has spelled the practical ruin of Korea. To 
palliate the aggression of China and Japan, the peninsular Gov- 
ernment used to pay tribute to both alternately or simultaneously. 
When the Chinese power waned in the peninsula as a result of 
the Chino-Japanese war, Eussia was invited and encouraged to 
cause subsequently that tremendous struggle which made Korea 
Japan's protectorate* If she had conducted herself worthily, if 
her strong neighbors had been in harmony, the Hermit Kingdom 
might have earned a position of honorable neutrality, as of 
Switzerland in Europe. Turning to China, when defeated by 
Japan, apparently she appealed to the northern Power for inter- 
ference. Liaotung Peninsula was thus saved for a while, but 
later the court at Peking found itself losing the whole of Man- 
churia, including the part restored to China through the triple 
intervention. As a sequel to the Eusso-Japanese war, China is 
now inclined to lean on the United States to minimize and, if 
possible, to expel all foreign domination. Should America take 
an active and warlike part in the affairs of China, that in itself 
may hasten the evil day of the latter's final dissolution. If, on 
the contrary, America lets China clearly understand that noth- 
ing but moral support and sympathy is forthcoming from the 
trans-Pacific Power, that may yet awake the ancient Empire to 
its last and only means of salvation, and save China at last by 
dint of self-determination and self-dependence. This policy of 
losing the whole in a vain effort to save a part has its counter- 
part in the Chinese proverb, " To try to rectify the horns and 
kill the bullock." 

M. Honda. 



